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Week of June 4, 1973 
BLACK APPRENTICES SHOW 16% GAIN 
IN 1972, 26% IN CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

WASHINGTON -- A 16-percent increase in the number of black youths in registered 
apprenticeship programs was registered in 1971-72, according to Secretary of Labor 
Peter J. Brennan. 

The Secretary said the number of black apprentices rose from 12,550 to 14,605 during 
1972, a record high. 

In five years since 1968, the number of black apprentices increased 225 percent, from 
4,499 to 14,605. 

Even greater gains, the Secretary said, were noted in the high-paying building and 
construction trades, which employ more than half of all apprentices. At the end of 
1972, 10,026 or 9.2 percent of 109,162 apprentices in the building trades were blacks. 

This represents an increase of 26 percent over the 7,983 biack apprentices at the 
end of December 1971 and 225 percent over the five-year period following December 1967 
when there were 2,587 registered black apprentices in the construction trades. 

Brennan noted that the overall black-apprentice increase occurred even though the 
total number of registered apprentices declined 13,818, 7 percent, during 1972, from 
186,236 to 172,418. 

A parallel situation, he said, occurred in the construction trades where, with a 
decrease of 1,430 among all apprentices, from 110,592 to 109,162, black apprentices 


howed an increase of 2,043, from 7,983 to 10,026. 


Brennan pointed out that Outreach projects financed by the Labor Department and 


conducted by the AFL-CIO Construction Trades Councils, the Workers' Defense League, the 
National Urban League and several other similar organizations have played a significant 
role in securing the new gains among black apprentices. 

Among minority groups covered in the December 1972 report, 8.5 percent of all 
apprentices were blacks, 3.7 percent Spanish speaking, and 2.8 percent other minority 
group members, 

Over the five-year period following December 1967, Brennan said, black construction 
apprentices increased by more than 287-percent, from 2,587 to 10,026. 


(MORE ) 
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The yearly pattern of numerical and percentage growth among registered black 


apprentices is illustrated in the following table: 


ALL TRADES Date Total Blacks Percent 
12-31-68 166 ,087 6,561] 4.0 
12-31-69 201,574 9,331 4.6 
12-31-70 199,928 11,045 5.5 
12-31-71 186 , 236 12,550 6.7 
12-31-72 172,418 14,605 8.5 
BUILDING AND 12-31-68 91,177 3,728 4.0 
CONSTRUCTION 12-31-69 107,592 5,193 4.8 
TRADES 12-31-70 112,890 6,732 6.0 
12-31-71 110,592 7,983 7.2 
12-31-72 109,162 10,026 9.2 


In other major groupings, black-apprentice ratios stood as follows in the December 
1972 report: metal manufacturing, 6.4 percent; nonmetal manufacturing, 7 percent; 
public utilities and transportation, 8.1 percent; trades, services and miscellaneous 
8.1 percent; and mining, 8.3 percent. 

All numbers and percentages refer to programs serviced by the Labor Department. 
These programs represent roughly two-thirds of all registered programs. 

“Twenty-nine States have State apprenticeship councils which register programs in 
their jurisdictions under standards approved by the Labor Department's Bureau of 


Apprenticeship and Training. 
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BLACK REGIONAL MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR 
CONCERNED ABOUT INDIVIDUALS 

PHILADELPHIA -- Concern for the individual has marked the career of J. Terrell 
Whitsitt, the black regional manpower administrator of the U.S. Department of Labor 
for Region III, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. 

"Our biggest problem and our first priority in a governmental agency dedicated to 
heiping others should be to insure that the needs of the individual are met," Whitsitt 
believes. "The responsibility must extend beyond making the machine run smoothly." 

As one of the ten regional manpower administrators in the country, Whitsitt has 
supervisory authority over the department's manpower training programs, as.well as the 
state employment and unemployment insurance services, in Region III. 

A GS-16, the highest career Civil Service rank for regional employees, Whitsitt 
oversees the expenditure of $300 million annually in direct federal funds and an additional 
$600 million expended in unemployment insurance benefit funds. He also helps coordinate 
manpower planning with state and local governments and other federal agencies. 

Prior to his assignment in Philadelphia, Whitsitt was regional manpower administrator 
for Region II, which includes New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

He had served previously as Region II director for the Bureau of Work-Training Programs. 

Whitsitt entered the Federal government as a deputy regional director of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps in 1965. 

From 1951 to 1956 he worked as a storekeeper in the Department of Public Works for 
the City of Detroit and in 1956 and 1957 as a radio announcer for station WCHB in Detroit. 
He also served as a social worker for a brief time with the State of Michigan's Department 
of Social Welfare. 

In 1957 Whitsitt began a nine-year career with the Redevelopment Department in Mount 
Clemens, Michigan--seven years as assistant director and two years as director. 

He was employed at the Plymouth Division of the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit from 
1948 to 1951. During this time he served as a chief shop steward; trustee of United Auto 
Workers Local 51, and chairman of the local fair practices committee. 


(MORE ) 
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Whitsitt attended the University of Michigan and in 1955 received a B.A. degree 
from Wayne State University, where he took graduate courses in public administration. 
Whitsitt is married to the former Ruth Wood from Spindale, North Carolina. They 
have five children: Gordon, 23, a U.S. Air Force Sergeant in Okinawa; Michael, 17; 
Wayne, 14; Barbara, 11; and Linda, 7; and a granddaughter, Deanna, 3, daughter of Sgt. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Gordon Whitsitt. 
In his position as a coordinator and Federal spokesman, Terrell Whitsitt's background 
in Federal, state and local governments gives him an overview into the needs and 
direction of manpower programming. 
"I believe strongly in the new thrust for decentralization within the Federal 
government," he says. “While bringing decision-making closer to the people, the 
Federal role should be to provide assistance and consultation to chief-elected officials 
at the local and state levels. As I see it, the "New Federalism" calls for a partnership 
of local, state, and Federal governments in meeting the needs of all segments of our 
society." 


### 











Week of June 4, 1973 
A SMALL INVESTMENT IN A BLACK MAN PAYS OFF 


Back in 1966, a black man we will call Mark was arrested in New York 
for what would now be considered a relatively minor offense by the state - possession 
of marijuana. 


In 1966, however, the offense drew a stiff sentence, and Mark was to spend the 


next five years in Attica State Prison. As his release time approached, he wrote 


every agency he had read about, heard about or could think of seeking a job, needed as 
a condition of parole. 

In the meantime, his wife, trying to support five children on welfare, got in 
debt and finally left the state. ; 

Fortunately, a parole officer took an interest in Mark and acquainted Bruce L. 
Hyland, director of Project Mainstream for the Steuben County Economic Opportunity 
Program, Inc., Of his case. Hyland guaranteed Mark a job on release. 

On December 10, 1971, Mark came to the Mainstream office and was immediately 
placed in the program. He had $7.00 in his pocket and no place to stay. Some temporary 
financial assistance was provided until his first paycheck came through. A room was 
arranged at the National Hotel in Bath. He was then taken to a workingman's store, and 
credit arranged so he could be properly clothed for work. 

That afternoon, he reported to his Mainstream job at manual labor. Hyland 
explained that if he worked well, this would help the project officers "sell" him to 
an employer. 

He did an excellent job, Hyland reported. His supervisor gave him top ratings. 
Some weeks later, the Corning Glass Works called the Mainstream office looking for four 
men. Mark was recommended because of his work record and his exceptional efforts to 
better himself. 

Hyland took Mark te the Corning Glass Works, 20 miles away, and spent the day helping 
him get physicals and paperwork done. Hyland also helped Mark find a room and move to 
Corning. On Feb. 7, 1972, he started work at a rate of $2.83 per hour. 

(MORE) 
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Followup reports indicated Mark was doing well. Then the.bad luck hit. On 
April 2, 1972, Mark called Hyland to say he had been laid off. The next day, Hyland 


placed him back on the program so he would not have to go back to jail. 


On April 7 -- just four days later -- Mark was called back to the alass works, and 


he is still there. He is currently earning $3.39 an hour. 

Hyland has worked out some figures showing how much it cost to help Mark make 
the transition from prison: Total Wages Paid, $660; Taxes Paid, $130.05; Net, $535.95. 

"It cost the U.S. Department of Labor $535.95 to help this man move from 
prison to being a productive citizen," Hyland observes. "How long will it take the 
United States Government to get the $535.95 back through taxes? How much would it have 
cost to keep him in prison and support his wife on welfare? The work he did was for 
the improvement of the community and would not have been done if it was not for the 
extra labor of the program." 

In the year Mark has been working, he has made a start toward paying off some 
of his wife's debts and has put the down payment on a house. He only knows his wife 
and children went “south," and he is looking for them through friends and relatives. 

Since there are relatively few blacks in northern New York, Hyland explains, 
Mark is reluctant to bring attention to himself by permitting his name to be used. 

But someone reading this may recognize a husband and father. 


# # # 











Week of June 4, 1973 
JOB CORPS NOW HAS A FRATERNITY 


BLACKWELL, WI. -- The Job Corps -- the unique educational institution established 


in 1965 -- now has a society as Old as ivy-covered’ colleges. 


The Blackwell Job Corps Center has founded a fraternity -- Beta Nu Sigma -- as 
“an interracial society of Job Corpsmen interested in the promotion and betterment of 
brotherhood for eternity." 

Since there are some 15,000 males enrolled in the Job Corps--and many more 
thousands can be expected to enroll in the future -- the potential for membership is 
enormous. 

The Blackwell chapter has taken the letter Alpha--the first in the Greek alphabet-- 
and hopes other chapters will soon be formed with other letters. 

A constitution has been framed. Copies are available from the Alpha chapter. 

Maybe the next project for the brothers could be the design of an old school 


tie, perhaps in a blend of black, brown, white and red? 


# # # 
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GRADUATES FEEL COLLEGE PREPARATION 
FOR WORK INADEQUATE 

WASHINGTON -- Many students leave college feeling indadquately equipped for 
the job market, a survey of 1,860 members of the class of 1972 at five Pennsylvania 
colleges reveals. 

On the other hand, the study finds, they want to work. They say it builds 
character, and gives life meaning. They see themselves as less interested in money and 
more in quality of work than their fathers. And they like college and see a degree as 
necessary for a good job. 

These are some of the findings of a study conducted for the Department of Labor 
which found that the work ethic of the younger generation "is neither dead nor dying." 

Titled "Youth and the Meaning of Work," the 15-month study was directed by 
Dr. David Gottlieb, of the Center for Youth Studies and Social Policy, Institute for 
the Study of Human Development, Pennsylvania State University. 

The study reveals how students feel about themselves, work, college, and their 
futures. 

"Many students do not believe that they are leaving college with critical or 
unique job skills," according to the study. "Many feel they have not been provided 
with the kinds of career-related data which would enable them to find the kind of work 
they seek. 

"Most have received little, if any, hard data about the job market, avenues they 
might pursue given a situation in which they were unable to find work in their fields, 
and little information about the expectations of potential employers and potential co- 
workers. Many students feel that they were forced to make their career choices at * 

a time when they had little real information about the job market and career alternatives." 

The study adds that many students at graduation time “are still quite uncertain 
as to what they want to do; are uncertain as to personal goals; and feel that their 
personal problems will be major barriers to goal attainment." 

The students surveyed, however, expressed generally favorable attitudes about 


their college experience and most, if they had to do it all again, would attend the same 


institution. (MORE ) 
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Most students have been taught to believe that college is really a means to an end, 


the study notes. "With the escalation of educational credentials and a job market 


which places more and more emphasis upon technological skills, fresh knowledge, and 


communication facility as well as personal skills, a college degree is seen as a must-- 
like it or not." 

In the area of work attitudes, the students saw themselves as being quite different 
from their parents, according to the study. 

"Fathers are seen as placing most emphasis upon the salary and the security of a 
job. Students see themselves as being far less concerned with earnings and security 
and much more concerned with the nature and purpose of the work. Students stress the 
more altruistic and intrinsic aspects of the job. They seek work which is useful to 
society and of benefit to others; work which is interesting; work which will allow one 
to express his own individuality; and work which will enhance individual growth." 

The study did not deal with college graduates who had already entered the job market. 
Rather, it focused on the perceptions, aspirations, attitudes and expectations of those 
in the process of making a post-college transition. 

Names of the five colleges were withheld to assure full cooperation by the schools 
and the students. 

"Youth and the Meaning of Work" can be obtained from the National Technical 
Information Service, Operations Division, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22151. 
The cost is $6.00 and the Accession Number (which must be given) is PB 217-360. 

# # # 














World of Work 


Workers Can't Be Fired 
For Reporting Violations 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 

B.R. of Toledo, Ohio, writes: A 
few weeks ago, my finger was cut 
off in an unguarded punch press. 
Before the accident, | asked the 
boss for guards on the machine, 
but didn’t get them. So | com 
ae to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OS 
HA), and an inspector came and 
found my machine and several 
others in violation of safety stand- 
ards. Now my boss says | can’t 
work without the finger and has 
fired me. But | think it’s because | 
called in OSHA. What can | do? 
Dear B.R.: The Occupational 
Safety and Health Act protects 
employees against discrimination 
for exercising their rights under 
the Act. To obtain this protection, 
you should file a complaint imme- 
diately with OSHA, describing the 
facts as you know them. OSHA 
will investigate and within 90 days 
will notify you of its decision on 
whether your employer discrimi- 
nated against you. If he did, and he 
declines to take action, OSHA may 
take | steps to have you re- 


instate 
-_*** 


R.C. of Tacoma, Washington, 
writes: Can you tell me what it 
means when an area is listed by the 
Labor Department as having “‘per- 
sistent’ unemployment? 

Dear R.C.: Each month employ- 
ment security agencies of each 
State submit reports to the Labor 
artment covering employment 

unemployment developments 
pen outlook for labor areas within 
their jurisdiction. The Labor De- 
partment classifies an area as hav- 
ing “persistent” unemployment 
en its jobless rate has averaged 


: percent or more of the work 
force during the past calendar year 
and the rate of unemployment has 
also been: (1) at least 50 percent 
above the national average rate for 
3 of the preceding 4 calendar 
years, or (2) at least 75 percent 
above the national average for 2 of 
the preceding 3 calendar years, or 
(3) at least 100 percent # ar the 
national av for 1 of the pre- 
ceding 2 calendar years. 
Firms in areas of “persistent” un- 
employment that agree to hire dis- 
advantaged workers are eligible for 
preference in bidding on certain 
Federal Procurement contracts. 
— of “persistent” unemploy- 
ment are potentially eligible for 
types of assistance under the 
Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act. An area may also 
ify for limited assistance for 
public —_ activities if it had an 
unemployment rate of at least 6 
percent for the most recent calen- 
dar year. 


*-_*** 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, -management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and ~ employment and 
——— prices and earn 
ings other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Washington, D.C. 20210 








FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The jobless rate for black teenagers in 1972 was 33.5 percent compared 
with 14.2 percent for white teenagers, the U.S. Department of Labor 
reports. 

# # # 
A 12-page booklet describing manpower training and placement programs 
being conducted in rural areas with U.S. Labor Department's funds is 
available free. Write the Manpower Administration, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 14th & 
Constitution, Washington, D.C. 20210, 

# # # 
The State employment services placed more than 263,000 Vietnam-era 
veterans in permanent civilian jobs during the first eight months of 
fiscal year 1973. More than 50,000 Vietnam-era veterans were hired 
for Federal jobs during the same period, according to the U.S. 
‘Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The U. S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration has trained 
more than 76,900 Vietnam-era veterans under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act during the last year. 

# # # 
Nearly 22,800 minority group youths have become apprentices through 
the U.S. Labor Department Manpower Administration's Apprenticeship 
Outreach Program since 1968, 94 percent of them in the construction 
industry at il17 locations throughout the country. 


# # # 





